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comparatively meaningless term unless character has an opportunity for 
endless effort toward perfection. 

Most people of an agnostic or pessimistic turn of mind approach the 
question of the possibility of survival from the wrong direction. They 
are afraid to believe in the spiritual and rational order of the universe, 
in the hope of individual survival. If it cannot be proved with mathema- 
tical certitude that the soul can exist without the body, every one at least 
should know that it cannot be disproved; and when it comes to a question 
of conceivability, it is far easier to regard the body as the instrument of 
the spirit than to explain the spirit as a product of the body. Science 
itself rests upon a foundation of faith — it takes the reasonableness of the 
universe within the scientific province for granted. If philosophy be al- 
lowed to carry the principle of reasonableness a step further, she will 
surely conclude that annihilation of personality is an impossible anomaly. 

Mr. Fosdiek has nothing new to present, nor does he deal in meta- 
physical speculations; but his book, with its straightforward appeal to the 
average point of view, will perhaps accomplish more than those of a more 
hair-splitting kind. 



A Changed Man. By Thomas Hardy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1913. 

Those stories of actual experience which are treasured in the quieter 
communities, where people have leisure to observe individual lives and to 
reflect upon them — those tales which are treasured and retold because of 
a certain poignancy and a feeling of truth that inheres in them — nearly 
always contain an element of what may be called probable improbability. 
We do not say of them, " This inevitably would occur," although we may 
be able to see with peculiar clearness how naturally it all did take place: 
rather we say, " This, though strange enough, is the sort of thing that is 
always happening; it is somehow characteristic of life." And in the tales 
by Thomas Hardy published in the volume called A Changed Man, one 
feels the same poignancy, the same conviction of truth inhering in an ex- 
ceptional train of events, as in the true story that hits home. 

Every crisis, every transition or change of mood, in these tales touches 
some nerve in us that has vibrated before, to the strain of waiting, per- 
haps, or to the tingle of a hope that is half repressed, or to that curious 
sort of surprise a man may feel when he confesses a wrong or makes a 
significant discovery and feels no immediate effect — yet presently he is 
aware of a subtle but great change in his relation to the rest of the world. 
Moreover, each story as a whole resembles what is most significant in life, 
in that it makes us conscious of helplessness to foretell the outcome; 
yet after the event comes the thought, " From the beginning I knew it 
must be so." 

Much has been written of Thomas Hardy's art and of the purposive 
building of his tales. Not to speak of architectural symmetry, what most 
strikes the reader who is critically disposed, in this new book of tales, is 
the fact that their unity is structural; that it is not — as so often is the case 
in modem fiction — a mere unity of mood. Needless to say, Hardy's mode 
of thought has never had anything in common with that which assumes that 
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it matters not how life be falsified, so long as the writer succeeds in being 
whimsical throughout, or melancholy throughout, or merry, or moralistic, 
or what not. He has never been content with the unity that is conferred 
by mere atmosphere or by obsession with a certain type of character. The 
unity of his tales is the unity of imaginative truth: and imaginative truth, 
like particular truth (which is not mere exactness), speaks for itself. One 
man tells a true story, and we keep doubting and testing his assertions. 
Another tells a tale, no truer — less probable, it may be — and we believe 
and are impressed. So it is with all that Hardy has written; his words 
have the accent of truth. 

Further, it needs to be said only that the tales in A Changed Man are 
so characteristically Hardy as almost to raise the question whether the 
three or four part story is not for him a more effective and natural form 
of expression even than the longer and more elaborate novel. In them 
one sees sooner than in a novel the shape and direction of the narrative. 
Color and picturesqueness are concentrated, as they are when an artist 
puts forth all his thought and skill upon a small canvas. So that, after 
reading A Changed Man one will find that never before has one felt the 
Wessex Country to be so real. The stories exemplify Hardy's varied 
power. " The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid " is a unique study — a 
fairy tale from the milkmaid's point of view, and as such delicately charm- 
ing, but from the reader's point of view a convincing bit of life as well. 
Hardy in just this mood is rare. Similar, but with a difference, is " What 
the Shepherd Saw," which, making use of moonlight trysts, picturesque 
backgrounds, and the effect of haunting mystery that belongs to an old 
tale, transforms what might have been an old-fashioned drama of jealousy 
into a convincing semblance of life. " Alicia's Diary " rivals Meredith's 
" Claire's Diary " for pathos. " A Tryst in an Ancient Earthwork " is a 
curious but well-attuned blending of amusing irony and impressive de- 
scription. And so one might go on. Each story has some distinctive trait; 
none has the leapt suegestion of self-imitation — the effort to do again what 
was done successfully before. And all are typically Hardy. 



